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BY-GONE ACTORS. 


BARRY, 


Barry was in person about five feet 
eleven inches high, finely formed, 
and possessing a countenance in 
which manliness and sweetness were 
so happily combined as formed one 
of the best imitations of the Apollo 
Belvidere. With this fine command- 
ing figure he was so much in the free 
and easy management of his limbs as 
never to look encumbered or present 
an ungraceful attitude in his various 
movements on the stage. Even his 
exits and entrances had peculiar grace 
from .their characteristic ease and 
simplicjty. In short when he ap- 
peared in the scene grouped with 
other actors of ordinary size he ap- 
peared as much above them in his 
various qualifications as in the proud 
superiority of his figure. To this 
figure he added a voice so peculiarly 
musical as very early in life obtained 
for him the appellation of “ silver 
toned Barry,” which, in all his love 
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scenes (lighted up by the smiles of 
such acountenance) was persuasion in 
itself, Indeed so strongly did he com- 
municate his feelings on these occas- 
sions that whoever observed the ex- 
pressive countenances of most of the 
female parts of his audience would 
fancy that each seemed to say in the 
language of Desdemona, “ would that 
heaven had made me such a man.” 
His greatest triumph was Othello, 
This was the first character he ever 
appeared in, the first his inclinations 
prompted him to attempt, and the 
first without question that exhibited 
his genius in the full force and variety 
of its powers, In the outset of Othel- 
lo, when he speaks but a few short 
sentences there appears a dignified 
calmness in his nature. These pas- 
sages are often passed over as if the 
actor reserved himself for something 
more striking, but Barry knew the 
value of these introductory traits 
of character, and in his very first 
speech “ ’Tis better as it is,” bespoke 
such a pre-eminence of judgment, 
such a noble forbearance of temper 
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as roused the attention of his audience 
and led them to anticipate the high- 
est gratification. His address to the 
senate was a glorious piece of oratory ; 
in the recital of his “ feats of broils 
and battles” the courage of the sol- 
dier was fully seen, but when he came 
to the tender ejaculations of Desde- 
mona his voice was so harmonized to 
the expression that the sigh of pity 
communicated itself to the whole 
house. In the second act when he 
meets Desdemona at Cyprus after the 
storm, his rush into her arms and re- 
peating that fine speech‘ Oh mysoul’s 
Joy” was the action and voice of love 
itself, desoribing that passion in so ex- 
tatic a manner as seemingly justified 
his fears that such transports could 
never recur. Through the whole of 
the third act where lago is working 
him up to jealousy, his breaks of love 
and rage were nasterpieces of nature 
butin his conference with Desdemona 
in the fourth act where he describes 
the agony of his mind and then look- 
ing tenderly on her exclaims, 

‘* But there where I had garner’d up my heart, 
Where either L must live or bear no life,”’ 
extremes of love and grief were so 
powerfully painted in his face, and 
so impressively given in his tones, 
that the audience seemed to lose the 
use of their hands, and could only 
thank him with their tears, In Othel- 
lo, the author rises from scene to 
scene to a climax of intense horror 
and interest never equalled in any 
language; and Barry was an actor 
who kept pace with the mighty poet 
whose conceptions he embodied ; his 
ravings over the dead body of his 
innocent wife, his reconciliation 
with Cassio, and his dying soliloquy 
were all in the full play of varied 
excellence, and forced from the se- 
verest critic the most unqualified 
applause: Colley Cibber, with all his 
partiality for Betterton, gave Barry 
the palm in Othello, Notwithstand- 
ing the great 2 sayy“ of this act- 
or, it is a singular fact that not any 
good portrait of him exists, 
Barry died in January, 1777, 
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THE HAYMARKET. 
GentLe Reaper! do you wish to 
know “* Who’s your friend?” go to 
the Haymarket. Do you wish to en- 


joy a “* Wedding Breakfast?” go to 


the Haymarket. Do you wish to 
hear “* News from China?” go tothe 
Haymarket. Here are inducements 
to attract the million. We pledge 
ourselves to the truth of the above 
facts, and we promise the public 
that they will be delighted with their 
Friend ; will partake with infinite ap- 
petite of the “* Wedding Breakfast,” 
and will be satisfied with “ News 
from China.” 

These three delightful dramas are 
now figuring nightly on the bills of 
the Haymarket, and we shall be 
much surprized to see any change 
for a length of time. The burletta 
of “ Who's your Friend ” is one of 
the most merry, quizzical, and whim- 
sical little comedies we ever recol- 
lect to have seen. It is so full of 
sparkling dialogue, so replete with 
droll situations, and so rapid in its 
various scenes, as to make us fancy 
that the author concocted and wrote 
this merry effusion over a sparkling 
bottle of champagne. Its spirit par- 
takes of that vivacious wine. The 
author’s meaning is admirably taken 
by the artists who perform therein. 
Charles Mathews, especially, has 
made quite a sensation in his enact- 
ment of a country bumpkin. The 
scenery and appointments are pic- 
turesque, and the dresses elegantly 
correct. The mise en scene reminds 
one of the never to be forgotten re- 
alizations of life that were to be seen 
when Vestris ruled over the destinies 
of Olympus,—the taste has, doubt- 
less, contributed to the ensemble of 
this pretty picture after Watteau. 
The opening scene is really a gem 
in its way. 

The Wedding Breakfast owesmuch 
of its success to Farren. This ad- 
mirable artist gives life and anima- 
tion to every farce that may require 
these necessary adjuncts, and in this 
case, without Tarren we might not 
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have so often been a guest to the 
Wedding Breakfast, unless gallantry 
prompted us to go and compliment 
pretty Miss Bennett on her charming 
looks and elegant and lady-like de- 
meanour, 

The News from China comes too 
late—if very interseting we shall 
haste to press and bring out a second 
edition. C. Mathews has a part in 
it which fits him to a T. 


Srranp.—We have not much novel- 

ty to notice this week at this delight- 

ful little temple of Momus. The 

“ Ambassador’s Lady” has been ex- 

changed for the “ Bill-sticker,” one 

of Hammond’s most perfect crea- 

tions. Weare glad to see him again 

in one of his original characters, It 

reminds us of the time when by his 

exertions and skill, he brought this 

little theatre to the prominent po- 

sition it nowenjoys. Mr. Maywood 

is resting upon his laurels, or else 

studying a new character to delight 

his audiences; and fascinating Mrs. 

Stirling will keep us many nights in 

suspense until she resumes the sock 
and buskin on these boards. Little 
Miss Ternan has been enacting Little 
Pickle in the old Farce of “ The 
Spoiled Child.” She plays the char- 
acter to perfection. On Thursday, 
she took her benefit, and besides 
winning approving smiles and ap- 
plause from a host of admirers by 
extraordinary assumption of charac- 
ters in “ The Actress of all Work,” 
she performed with ludicrous so- 
lemnity in the burlesque of Borbas- 
tes Furioso; singing, also, a variety 
of songs in character. Many novel- 
ties are announced,—amongst others 
a new burletta bythe author of “ the 
Rights of Woman.” Mr. John Her- 
bert, the low comedian, and late of 
Sadler’s Wells is engaged, and will 
join the company next week. 


Surry.—It is announced that this 
week finally closes the warbling of 
the vocalists of the Surry Theatre. 
Their native airs will now be scatter- 
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ed abroad, but the sweet recollection 
of thése melodies will soothe the dis- 
appointed multitudes that have 
crowded the theatres during their 
engagement, The native songsters 
have, doubtless, feathered their own 
nests, whilst we understand that they 
have not forgotten to lay golden eggs 
for their foster-parent, Mrs. Davidge, 
under whose wing they have, every 
night, found a home and a shelter. 
The operas have been produced very 
fairly, taking into consideration the 
resources of the theatre;—a larger 
chorus would have been an acqui- 
sition. The most favourite opera 
has been the Sonnambula—in this 
Miss Romer stands alone.—As an 
English artist she is unapproachable 
in this character; and we know many 
who confess that in her personation 
of the character, in passion and pa- 
thos she fairly divides the crown 
with the Italian artistes. We regret 
that the Mountain Sylph was not 
added to the musical attractions of 
the season. The veteran, T. P. 
Cooke, is engaged, and will appear 
ina nautical drama! Mrs. Honner 
has announced her benefit.—Who 
will not go to applaud he r? 

Sapvers’ WeLLs.—This little the- 
atre has been progressing in public 
favor very materially of late, the 
management having succeed in pro- 
curing such a phalanx of talent that 
no theatre round the metropolis. can 
boast of. 

We have had Mrs. Fitzwilliams 
for ten nights in most of her fa- 
vourite characters; Balls, the light 
comedian; the inimitable George 
Wild, Brooks, a most — ac- 
tor in the old men, T. Lee in Irish 
characters, and the two Marshalls, 
the unrivalled dancers. This week 
the energetic Lyon as Faustus, in a 
drama of that name, aided by the 
clever acting of H. Marston and 
Miss Rankley, besides a most res- 
pectable company ; so that for va- 
riety of talent and pieces the mana- 
ger, Greenwood, deserves unquali- 
fied praise. We cannot refrain from 
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noticing the very excellent arrange- 
ments in the saloon of this theatre, 
the refreshments provided are supe- 
rior to any other we know of, and 
what adds to the more pleasing part 
of our notice is, every article is 
charged as low as they may be 
bought for at any retail establish- 
ment; Mrs, Watts, the proprietress, 
we notice by the bills takes a benefit 
on the 19th, on which occasion she 
proposes endeavouring to amuse her 
friends by attempting to personate a 
character for the first time on any 
stage; when a number of stars of 
the first magnitude will appear upon 
the occasion. 

MARYLEBONE.—This theatre open- 
ed on Monday last for the winter 
season, and was attended by a very 
respectable audience, who gave am- 
ple proof of their good wishes to 
the actors as they made their ap- 
pearance by their plaudits. The 
performances commenced with a new 
drama entitled Life’s Morning; to 
give an account of the plot would 
take up too much of our pages,— 
suffice it to say, that it was quite 
successful. The principal character 
was entrusted to Mr. C. Dillon, who 
did great justice to the author; Mr. 
H. Williams, who played a hale, 
hearty, benevolent old man, was 
quite at home, and received a just 
meed of applause. The comic parts 
were in the hands of T, Lee and 
Warren, who caused the audience 
to laugh most heartily, Mrs. W. 
West is engaged here, and is a great 
acquisition to the theatre. The 
scenery of this piece is exceedingly 
well painted and does great credit to 
the artist. Two other pieces follow- 
ed; the house is in all respects very 
neat, and Mr. Douglass, the mana- 
ger, we make no doubt, will have a 
prosperous season. 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS,. 
From our Correspondents. 


Dusuin.—In our official bulletin of 
the progress made by Fanny Elssler 





in the public favour, we have only 
to record a series of triumphs; and 
last evening, although the ballet of 
Giselle was repeated for the fourth 
time, the house presented a most 
brilliant appearance ; and theadmir- 
ed object of so much solicitude ac- 

uired an increased interest with 

ose who had already seen her, 
while those who beheld her for the 
first time were equally gratified. At 
the close of the first act of the ballet 
Mr. Calcraft came forward, and stat- 
ed that he had re-engaged Mademoi- 
selle Elssler for three nights more. 
It was usual with managers to speak 
of the difficulty and risk of a fresh 
engagement, but he had no such 
topic to urge on the present occasion, 
and the scene which was now present- 
ed to his eyes he would be anxious to 
retain as long as possible. It had 
been his bee Paral to observe that 
good houses were “ like angels’ visits, 
few and far between,” and the no- 
velty of the change was quite agree- 
able to him. Mademoiselle Elssler 
was most gratified by the manner in 
which she has been received by the 
most warm-hearted audience in the 
world; and although he, as mana- 
ger, has been disappointed in effect- 
ing an engagement with the Italian 
Company, because they thought the 
Irish would be cutting their throats, 
Mademoiselle Elssler, on her return, 
would inform them that the people 
were much better employed. 

Dover. — Miss Davenport has, 
during the past week, been delight- 
ing the Canterbury audiences with 
her chaste and admirable acting, 
which has called forth the well mer- 
ited encomiums of the ‘Canterbury 
Press, who designate her talent as 
combining the excellence of: Miss O’ 
Neil and Sei. Jordan, and express a 
hope that she will revisit that city, 
where she would doubtless meet with 
an enthusiastic reception, as the The- 
atre in that city required talent to 
induce the intelligent and respectable 
portion of the citizens to patronize 
it. We quite agree with our con- 
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temporaties as to the ability and fin- 
ished style of Miss Davenport's act- 
ing, which was strongly developed 
last evening, when she sustained the 
character of Horatia in the Roman 
Father, which, after a lapse of 50 
years, has been revived, and was 
produced in a manner reflecting great 
credit upon the management. 

WINnsor.— We visited this now 
beautiful little theatre on Monday 
evening, for the purpose of witness- 
ing a new legendary drama founded 
on Harrison Ainsworth’s popular 
novel of Windsor Castle, and were 
never more gratified with the pro- 
duction of any piece whatever. In 
fact it was placed upon the stage, as 
regards scenery, dresses, &c., in a 
manner which would have done cre- 
dit to any theatre in London, and the 
several performers engaged in the 
piece exerted themselves to the ut- 
most. Baker, as Bluff King Hal, 
looked a complete picture, and H. 
Reeves, the lessee, under whose di- 
rection the piece was produced, was 
loudly called for at the conclusion. 

Swansga.—On Monday evening, 
Rob Roy was the piece selected for 
performance, in which four gentle- 
men, resident in the town, with the 
laudable imtention of contributing 
to the receipts of the treasury, re- 
presented four of the principal cha- 
racters, in a manner which, we un- 
derstood reflected the greatest credit 
on the personations of their respec- 
tive parts, and’ drew forth the en- 
thusiastic applause of the numerous 
audience. 





CELEBRATED ORGANS. 


Ws have been favoured by a corres- 
pondent with the following account 
of the most celebrated organs known 
in all parts of the world. No doubt, 
to some of our readers it will be very 
amusing: the particulars are as fol- 
lows :— 

M. Danjou, organist of Notre 
Dame, at Paris, has recently dis- 
covered in the church of Soliez-ville, 








in the department of Var, an organ 
built so far back as the year 1450. 
It is, in many respects an interesting 
discovery; up to, the present time, 
the oldest. organ known in France 
was that of Gonesse, near Paris. 
Upon the subject of ‘organs, an in- 
teresting statement. has been pub- 
lished, by which it would appear that 
the far-famed organ at Harlaam is 
not, as is generally supposed, the 
one of largest dimensions in the 
world, The following extract, giv- 
ing a brief notice of the principal 
instruments of this description, may 
rove acceptable to musical persons. 
here are numerous other organs of 
less celebrity, which we omit :— 
Sgevittk.— The cathedral organ 
here has 100 stops, 5,300 pipes, and 
7 pairs of bellows of very peculiar 
construction, which fill it with win 
in 15 seconds, ? 
GozRLITZ, IN Upper LusatiA.— 
In the church of St, Peter and St, 
Paul, the organ has 82 stops, 57 of 
which are whole stops; and 3,270 
pipes, 522 of which are of metal. 
HariaaM.—The celebrated organ 
of this place, so generally, though 
erroneously, considered to be the 
largest in the world, was built by 
Christian Miiller of Amsterdam, in 
1738, at the cost of more than ten 
thousand pounds. It has 60 stops, 
and 12 pairs of bellows, each 9 feet 
by 5 feet, and contains nearly 5,000 
pipes, 8 of which are 16 feet, and 
2 of 32 fect. Itis 108 feet high, and 
50 feet broad. The present organist 
is M. Schaumann, and the fee for 
hearing him display the powers of 
his instrument for an hour is 11 
guilders, or 18s, 4d. sterling, with 
a further charge of. 3 guilders, 
or 5s., to the bellows-blower. 
Merspur6GH tn Saxony.—The ca- 
thedral organ has 75 stops, four rows 
of keys and pedals, 10 sound-boards 
and six large pairs of bellows. 
Hamsurcu.—St. Michel’s organ 
has 67 stops, containing 9 pipes of 
16 feet, and three of 32 feet, four 
rows of keys, and 10 pairs of bel- 




























































lows. The flute stop is composed 
of as many real flutes as there are 
notes ; it is probably the most com- 
plete, if not the largest in Europe, 
and cost upwards of £4,000. 

AmsterpAM.—The old Church 
organ has 64 stops, and requires 
nearly the weight of 2lbs to put down 
the keys ; it is better tuned than that 
of Harlaam, and was finished in 
1760. 

Lisiz.—St. Peter’s church has an 
organ of 64 stops, with a front con- 
taining 13 columns of pipes, and 
was built in 1710. 

WEINGARTEN.—A Benedictine 
Monastery in Swabia possesses an 
instrument of great celebrity. The 
great organ contains 11 stops and 
2,176 pipes ; the choir organ 10 stops 
and 1,176 pipes ; the third manual, 
12 stops and 1,274 pipes ; the echo, 
11 stops and 1,225 pipes; and the 
pedals 16 stops and 815 pipes; the 
whole number of stops is 60, and 
of pipes, 6,666. 

‘ours.—The cathedral organ has 
60 stops, and possesses immense 
power. 

Beriin.—sSt. Peter's church organ 
had, in 1773, 50 stops; it was in- 
tended to have been the largest in 
the world, consisting of 150 stops, 
and six rows of keys, but it remains 
unfinished. 

Uim.—The cathedral organ has 
45 stops and 3,442 pipes. The gal- 
lery and ornaments are 150 feet high. 

Vignna.—St. Michael’s church 
organ has 40 stops. 

omE.—The church of St. John 
Lateran has an organ of 36 stops, 
and is the largest in Rome. 

BaLTimorE.—The organ of the 
cathedral is the largest in the United 
States. It contains 36 stops, and 
2,213, the largest 32 feet long. A 
new organ of 13 stops has recently 
been built for Charleston Presby- 
terian Church, so that the use of 
this noble instrument appears to be 
spreading among our transatlantic 
brethren, 
StRaspuRG.—This City has been 
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famous for its bell-founders, clock. 
makers, and organ-builders. So 
early as the end of the 13th century, 
there were several organs in its ca- 
thedral, very curious in their struc- 
ture, and sonorous in their notes. 
The present instrumeut was built 
nearly a century ago, stands about 
fifty feet above the pavement, and 
has six pairs of bellows, each 12 feet 
by 6, and contains 2,242 pipes, 

A recent writer has attributed 
much of the excellence of the Ger- 
mans in the art of music to the great 
use that they make of the organ. 


POWER OF KEAN’S GLANCE, 


Wuen Kean was starring at Bath, 
in the year 1831, he could not, from 
the deterioration of his physical pow- 
ers, attend the different rehearsals; 
and it was the duty of the secretary 
(Mr. John Lee) to arrange, with the 

erformers, the business of the night. 

hose persons who have ever played 
with the great tragedian need not be 
reminded of the fact thatit was, at all 
times, difficult to bear the full glance 
of the great actor's eyes. To those 
who had never seen him before an in- 
terview on the stage at night, their 
power was electrical. Such an indi- 
vidual was engaged in the above thea- 
tre, and had to play one of the little 
parts in “ Richard the third,” which 
are of so brief a length but so great 
aconsequence, The worthy in ques- 
tion stood at the fourth wing of the 
O. P. side, anxiously waiting his cue 
to appear, and (so it seemed to us) 
meditated the making of a great 
point, inasmuch as he appeared to be 
working himself into a paroxysm by 
imitating the operation of mangling. 
Those of his bretheren who witness- 
ed these preliminaries, supposed that 
their comrade was about to do no less 
than fairly astonish the natives ; but 
what was their surprise when, after 
the rush had been made, the actor, 
instead of delivering his speech com- 
mencing with the following words :— 
** At yonder thicket, my Jord, is a swift horse.” 
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was only able to sayas far as the word 
“* swift,” whan he as regularly stuck 
as did ever night traveller in the mud 
bogs of beautiful Kilkenny. Our 
friend was a tall, angular boned man, 
the exhibition his affrighted looks 
and paralysed limbs presented to the 
audience can be very well imagined. 
Suffice ittosay, thatShakespeare’s tra- 
gedy (as is very frequently the case) 
had acomical episode introduced,the 
which did not fail of calling forth the 
loudly expressed mirth of the audi- 
tors. 





ELTON’S GRAVE. 
Why should ye weep 
And sigh to place him in the sod ? 
The boundless deep 
Where heroes sleep— 
The mightiest work of God 
Is Elton’s grave. 

Joun Orton, 





Chit Chat. 

Dury lane Theatre will open early in 
October; the majority of the operatic 
performers being engaged for the Birm- 
ingham Musical Festival, will prevent. its 
being opened the latter end of the present 


month, as it was originally intended it 
should. 


Covent garden Theatre opens on the 2nd 
of October witha new comedy by Mr. 
Bourcicault, a new melodrama, and a new 
interlude, 


Blagrove, Lindley, Mr. and the Misses 
Williams are going on a professional tour 
through the provinces. 


Sivori, Balfe, Albertazzi, and Co., have 
given concerts in the principal towns in 
the north of England with varied success, 
At some places the performances were 
crowded, while at others the attendance 
was but s0-so. 


Mr Hamilton, the representative of Irish 
characters last season at the Adelphi theatre 
joins the Covent Garden company. 


Madame Celeste and Webster, the Les- 
see of the Haymarket have been winning 
golden opinions in the provinces, At 
Norwich and Plymouth they have been 
unprecedently successful. Next week they 
visit Brighton, the week following Cam- 
bridge, and then Bristol, Cardiff, &c. 
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Mr. James Wallack has started for the 

nited States, where he is engaged to 
“star it” through the most important 
towns prior to the anticipated visit of Mr. 
Macreidy, who will take his departure 
about the middle of September. 


A young lady named Marcus, of great 
beauty and high connection, is about to 
make her debut in the musical world, 
Her voice is said to be endued with rare 
power, and which, by long practice and 
careful study, she has brought completely 
under her command. 

A Miss Woolgar from Halifax is engag- 
ed at the Abelphi; we hear she is an ac- 
tress of great promise. 


The Princess's will be closed for several 
weeks, 

We arehappy to hear that Mr, Bunn 
has engaged Mrs, Alfred Shaw. This 
highly gifted vocalist will be an invaluable 
acquisition to the operatic s. Mrs. 
Stirling and Mr. Hudson are also added 
to the company. This gentleman has al- 
ready acquired so much De ma from 
his vis comica, setting aside the great ver- 
satility of his talent, that we should much 
regret his absence from the metropolitan 

Mr. Benedict has been appointed 
Musical Director. We can answer nu- 
merous enquiries from correspondents, 
that Herr Staudigl will not be able to visit 
this country until the following spring, 
he being engaged at the Grand Opera at 
Vienna, 
Things that are not True.—It is not true 
that Lord Brougham has offered his ser- 
vices to the managers of the winter thea- 
tres to take the character of Pantaloon in 
the forthcoming pantomimes, 


It is not true that an ex-Chancellor, 
famous for his consistency in politics, is 
writing a tragedy to be called, “¢ The Man 
in the Moon, or Vaux and the Madman.” 


It is not true that D. Rees was seen in 
company with Father Mathew, wearing 
one of his medals. 

It is not true that the “ Little Devil,” 
of the Haymarket, is better tempered than 
usual, although she has changed her hus- 
band’s name from Charley to Sammy. 

It is not true that the comedy of Moon- 
shine will ever become a stock piece, or 
that it will shine again once a quarter. 

It is not true that a certain high per- 
sonage gives the preference to the singing 
and acting of her own countrymen to 





those of foreigners, 
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Proch, the German composer of some 
reputation, has just composed an opera 
entitled, ‘¢ Les Charmes de l’Amour pres 
de la Mer”’ which is to be represented at 
Vienna in the ensuing month. 


A monument is about to be erected at 
Zurich by public subscription to the me- 
mory of Naegell, who first established 
choral singing societies in Switzerland. 


The marriage of thetwo principal sing- 
ers of Brussels, M. Laborde with Mdlle. 
Villiomi has just been solemnised. 


Tamburini, before leaving Marseilles, 
had a valuable snuff-box presented to him 
by a society of the dilletanti of the city. 

Miabelli recently brought out an opera 
intitled Rolla, which completely failed, at 
Milan. 

The grand musical fete of Zurich took 
place on the 25th and 26th ult, Twenty 
vocal societies of Switzerland assembled 
to give it effect, and there were altogether 
about 2,000 singers. 

The Musical Festival of the Singers of 
Tubingen took place on the 24th June. 
The number of singers arriving from the 
adjacent districts amounted to 1.800 per- 
sons and upwards, who executed, in re- 
markably correct style, the oratorio by 
Neukomm, “ The Ascension of Jesus 
Christ,”’ and a chorus for men, by Weber, 
intitled “¢ The Knights’ Banquet.” 

M. Struth, of Darmstadt, has just com- 
pleted a new opera entitled, “ La Fiancee 
de Orient,” which is shortly to be 
brought out in that city, The compos- 
er’s sister, a young lady of 17, is to fill 
ag gg part of this work. 

r. Macready sailed from Liverpool, 
in the Caledonian, on Tuesday evening 
for the United States. 

We hear that Mr. Hoskins, the son-in- 
law of Mr. Wallack, paid down no less a 
sum than one thousand pounds as a por- 
tion of the rent for Covent Garden Thea- 
tre on Mr. Wallack signing the agreement 
for the present season. 

A German equestrian troop with an ex- 
cellent stud of horses is engaged to as- 
tonish the natives at Drury Lane. Mr. 
H. Betty has also been offered a liberal 
engagement, which, it is expected he will 
accept as soon as he has finished his pro- 
vincial engagements. 

“ Any thing to please the child,” as 
the nurse said when she let the baby 
crawl out of the third story window. 

“* My sister-deer,” as the buck said 
to the doe, when the hounds nabbed 
then both. 
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A laconic style is not confined to per- 
sons of genius, for it is on record, that 
Humphreys, the celebrated boxer, after 
he had conquered Mendoza, the Jew, 
wrote to a friend as follows : 


* Dear John, 
I’ve done the Jew. 
Yours, 
T. Humphreys. 


Quin, after a severe quarrel with Rich, 
wishing for a reconciliation, wrote thus : 
Dear R., 
I’m at Bath. 
Yours, 
J. Quin. 
To which the manager civilly replied : 
Dear Q., 
Stay there and be d——d. 
Yours, 
Rich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Reader.—We never measured 
either of the gents, but we should say Ne- 
vill was the tallest. 


J. J. G.—Apply at Kenneth’s, corner of 
Row street. We saw Mr F.F. Cooper a 
short time since; we are unacquainted 
with his residence. 


A Correspondent.—Miss Paton and Bra- 
pom were engaged together at Drury Lane 
in 1827. 


T. James.—A piece called The Gambler’s 
Fate was seonuned at Drury Lane 16 years 
ago; we think one very similar was brought 
out at the Adelphi first. 


One out of Luck.—Mr. Ternan, we believe, 
is the manager of the Sheffield Theatre. 


A Subscriber.—We feel obliged for his com- 
pliment, and shall feel great pleasure in 
endeavouring to give any explanation 
that may tend to the benefit of any parties, 
whether theatrical or otherwise. 


A.—This gentleman’s effusions are not suit- 
ed to our columns. 
All communications 
forwarded to the 


‘or the Editor to be 
inter, post paid. 
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